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CHAPTER VI 

THE EDUCATION OP EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN* 

pared by Bkut M. FomK, Chief, Dfvtakm of SuUsilee, end Julia B. 
Ibdell end Rom Mena Smith, Steticttoel Clerk^ end Sum H. MearaHa, 
Senior Spedelki, Edueetion of Ezooptionel Childioo, end Baenuca McLaon 
Senior SpedelM in the Edueetion of PhyeieeUy Hendioepped Chfldion! 
Diviaion of Speeiel Problema 


HE ECONOMIC DEPRE)8SION haa wrought much 
Y©t out of all tho hoToc that has aooompaiiied ita onslaught lipon 
ucation^ prognas there haa oome one good thing. We have been 
reed to sit down and to examine ouraelvea and our eohoola; to evilu- 
te our praetioea, item by item; by the aeamhing atandaidi of 
Dcds; and, if then be found anj chaff, to sift it from the wheat. 

The education of exceptional children ahOuki not be spared anch a 
^tiny. If there hare grown up doTelopmenta that are not giving 
'ue received, then they should give place to better things.* If, on 
he oAer hand, special educational facilities for exceptional children 
JD yielding results that are of vital value both to the child and to 
odety, then they have earned • place in the school program 
hould be safe^iyded. The two yeaie from 1P30 to 19S2 have been 
larked by a qnxit of inqidiy in this direction, frequently accompanied 
y a sympathetio understanding of the pr^lems involved and an 
iDwillingnees to make any unnecessary retrenchmenta; but some- 
imes, too, unfortunatelj aooompanied ,bj a spirit of ruthleee attack 
pon what seemed to the uninformed to be noneeaentiala. 

The outcome of it all haa been that spedal day eohools and cldaseo 

»r exceptional cfaildrea are thus far holding their own and in tome 
npeoto even mqlpng aipifioaht progreea. CurtailmenU have been 
lade a number of cities, but so also have additiona been made 
I other eitiee, while the large inajority of achool tystema are holding 
leir programa steady. Of 482 oitlM with population of 10,000 or 
^ve, reporting to an inquiry relative to this problem, 70 report 
liminationa or aettoua curtailmente. Of 787 citiee with a population 
f from 2,600 t6<10,0Q(^ '87' report such Xn latter 

K>up, tewsver^ itpuat he remembered that due to the school 
tpiilation the proviaioca for axo^tional (diUdran have always been 
eager if md e^ thy exiited- at all. ■ On the^atharaide ol the picture 
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we find 22 cities which have mi^e additioitt to their program 
Deepi^ the general economic condition, the proviaion of specif 
educational facilitiee for handicapped children haa here been reoog 
nized as a sound economic investment. To help a child tp hd| 
himself U one of the wisest policies accepted in every sphere of humu 
life.* If it applies to any one type of indi^dual more than to anot^ 
it is probably to the t^d who because of physical, emotional, o( 
mental handicap cannot keep pace with his normal fellows in di< 
ordinary school. ' 

State residential schools must of ifeoeasity be carried on, for'caas 
of extreme mental deficiency, of blindness, of deafness, and of seikua 
delinquency demand institutional oars. The lack (d adequate appisn 
prison for the maintenance of such institutions may affect tbj 
quality of the phyaicaT provisions mads or of the instruction given oi 
of botli these items. Private residential schools have no doubt suffeiw 
most, with perhaps the exception of those that receive a large abar 
of their income from State funds. Tuitiohs, endowments, and otbo 
private sources of revenue are likely to show a maiiced decrease ii 
limea like these. Consequently ntany of the anuUler achoob are no 
able to weather the storm and muat close their riqora.. 

The situation as it has developed within the pstst 2 years in varioi 
phases of special education b more specifically describe in the foUoi 
ing pages. It will be dbcussed under three main topios: (1) Geosi 
oonsiderations, (2) oily day schoob and classes, (3) residential schoo 
Under the first of these soimp of the significant developments in t 
field will be pointed out. The two remaining sectiona present stafiit 
cal data, with brief dbouasion of the same. , ^ 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

f * ■ • 

The education of exceptional ohildrsn b inevitably tied up sill 
problems of child welfare and with legialation as well as with educatio 
proper. Adequate provision for a aetioiw phyitoal handicap, i 
extreme mental reteidathm, a deep-seated personality maiadjui 
ment frequently' requtree apeoial aociil m wall as eduoatkmal tm 
ment. ^thor one of these n^ay raquirs special legblatioB. Hie iten 
of progreea ihentioned below invoiVs all of thsM. 

Whiii Hotm eoy^ermM«.-rThe White House Oonferenee of IH 
centered Nation»wide attention upon the child. Children whe n 
mental, physioal, or social deviates were given special eoiMidenii 
in the deliberatk^ of the ooofsrsnee, and their oai^ was »■ 
in the dause of the C%ildran% Charter whidi xenda’aa Idlows: 


For every ehfld who is bUsd, deaf, crippled, or otherwise pBytiuny 
capped, aod for the ohOd who b meptaOj haadkapped, soph insiiim asy 
early diseovav aad dliacnoae bb b a ndl s m , paovids oars as4 ti!>i>ti»wW 
train himeihat he may become aa amet to coobty rather thaia 
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UDuld b* bonM pubUolj where tbay eanoot be 

ivetelj met. 

Tfao volulnes of materiAl publiftbed by the conference during the pest 
years are femiliar to all. Attention may be called to the fact -that, 
some 30 Tolumes published to datoy 4 are devoted entirely to the 
tcrceta of one or more groups of exceptional children and contain a 
eritable libraiy of informatton regarding social and educational pro- 
isious that are being made and that need to be made fo|; them. These 
olumee are as follows: 

1. Special Education: The Bandicapped and the Gifted. 

2. Oigonixatioo for the Care of Handicapped Children. 

3. T^ Delinquent Child. 

Handicapped Child. 

But the. inflOence of the National White Rouse Conference extended 
lyond the confines of its own meetings and publications. One of the 
lost vital results issuing therefrom lay in the oiganixation of SUte 
id county White Hous^nfexqoces designed to study more loeslised 
mditions and needs. ifrl931 and 1032 such conferences were held 
3b States, with otters scheduled for 1038, and again handi- 
pped or the exceptional child has been given a vital .place on the 
If tteee conferences did nothing more than open^llB eyes of 
le public to the fact ttat there is a problem of exceptional children 
ithin the borders of their own States, they might be deemed worth 
‘ ile. Fortunately Some of them went beyond this and brought 
lut definite oonstmetive actiem furthering the cause of handicapped 
Idreo. 

Z/^'shrfion.—No attempt will be made here to analyte all the legis- 
tion enacted during the past 2 years affecting the sUtus of excep- 
lonal children. A few outstanding examples will serve as illustra* 
ive of existing trends. Indiana was the first State to hold a White 
louse Conference On January 1981 ). The Indiana Legislature meet- 
Bg in that year aeted upon a bill providing for the identification and 
raining of retard^ children and of problem children. The State bad 
heady given legislative auttorixation andf support to special classee 
or physical handieapp^ children. The addition of legislation for 
he mental^ retarded and behavior problems was a <ystinct step in 
dvance. • 

Matyland has begun to put into operation a State program for the 
esminatiun, cUsaifioation, and education of physically and mentally 
uidioapped di|ldrM. Legislation enacto^ 193 1 provides ttat the 
tate boa|^ sduoation shall set up standa^ with reference to tteee 
thnt'the State shaU malre. donmbution to tte expense 
kcurt^> locally^* A* State director of tte wok hasjhow been appointed. 
hfaasiMdiUBatts in 1980 enacted a law prodding for home instruction 
fenpfifctf ^ „ 


t ■ ^ • '* .-'^v 
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to extend the provision to all '*p|>f^callj handicapped” children who 
need ^uch facilities. Massachtl^itB has also recently (in 1031) made 
a requirement for the mental and physical examination of all delin. 
quenta between the ages of 7 and 17 before commitment is made to 
any of the State training schools; and in the samh year the existing 
law relating to the examination of children who are *3 years or mor« 
retarded in mental development was amended to include provision for 
examination of ohUdren retarded to a less degree. These are exceed- 
ingly important items of legislation in the field of child guidancjfe. 

Alabama has made more stringent its requirements for the enroll- 
ment in the State Institute for the Deaf and Blind of all deaf and blind 
children between 7 and 16 years of age, and has raised from 10 to 12 
years the total time of attendance required. 

California, Kansas, Minnesota, Virginia, and Wisconsin are among 
the other States which have within the past 2 years given legislative 
attention to the education and welfare of one or more groups of handi- 
capped children. The development points to an increasing recogni- 
tion of the place of these young people in the social life and an attempt 
to make more adequate and yet sanely economical provision for them. 

^State residential schools . — State residential schools for the mentallj 
deficient, the blind, the deaf, or the delinquent should be considers 
ktt integral part of the educational program of the State even thougi 
they are not connected with local school systems. In each case thi 
god is to effect such training ^ will eliminate or at least reduce to i 
miliimuin the -liability incurred by a given handicap, and to retun 
J.he child to society as a self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. Evei 
with the mentally deficient, much has been accomplished in fitting 
them for return to the community, while many of those who cannot 
be so returned learn to take their jdacee in the institutional life anc 
to make a real contribution to its activities. It is therefore important 
that each State provide facilities for the proper care of these groups 

All but three States notv have State institutions for the mentallj 
deficient. Up to 1930 New Mexico had been the most recent additioi 
to the list, having provided in 1920 for the first unit of the Home an< 
Training School for Mental Defectives at Los Limas. In 1931 Utal 
joined the ranks by opening the Utah State Training School at Ameri 
can Fork. Arizona, Arkansas, and Nevada are now the only State 
weniaining which do not have separate Stete schools for the feeble 
minded. Organized groups of sodally-minded individuals are per 
aistently at work, however, to 'bring about their establishment ii 
these States also. ^ 

The problem of the blind-feeble-minded and the deaf-feeble-minde( 
is always a difficult one to solve. Opinions differ as to where sucl 
children belong. ^ In New Jersey a class for the blind has recentlj 
been organized in the State colony for feeble-minded males at Nei 
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lisboD. A {bw othttr ukstitiitions hftd slroftdy t&kon Action 

earlier, but in many places these doubly handicapped cbildren are 
etill stiuggUng along as best they can in one or the other tjrpe of in- 
slituticm without having any special provisions made for them. As 
to the blind and the deaf of approximately normal intelligence, so far 
as is known there have been no new acoessions during the past 2 
years to the State schools for these two groupsv AD States make some 
provision for. them either in their own schools or in schools of neigh- 
boring States. 

State tupmfinon . — One of the provisions of prime importance to 
the State-wide welfare of exceptional duldren b the maug^tion of 
i plan for the administration and supervision of specialea^cation 
through the State department of education. EspeciaDy is such a - 
program needed for rural communities,, which must depend in large 
neasure upon the State for stimulation and support in their educa- 
tional development. Prior to 1930 each of 11 States had jhovided 
ior a bureau or division within the State department of education 
laving as its responsibihty the promotion, organization, and super- 
tision of special schools and classes. These SUtes were Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, hdassachusetts, hfiohigan, hliimesota. New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. To this group 
have now been added Delaware and Maryland, thus increasing the 
tot^ from 11 to 13.* Other States are contemplating the organization 
of similar bureaus. It is true that in not aU the States mentioned do 
the assigned divisions exercise fuDy the supervisory functions needed 
for aU ty^ of exceptional duldren. Yet there is much fine work 
being done and there is no doubt that the activities of the State 
Apartments are resulting in the jnere^ of special facUities provided 
by local school systems. ^ 

Teacher training. — ^If exceptional duldren are to be educated 
night, te^ers must be prepared to understand and to provide for 
their special needs. A survey* made in 1931 of 600 institutions 
Battered throughout ^he country revealed some 76 in which courses 
vere offered definitely designed to prepare teachers for some phase 
if the field of special education. Some of the institutions showed very 
tomprehensive offerings, through which teachers ooiild pr^are them- 
elves for work with one or more groups of exceptional duldren. 
Others were more restricted, specializing in the education of a single 
ftd^tion to these 76 institutions, a large number of colleges 
ad universities We of oours# induding in their courses in education 
nme consideration of individual differences and special handicaps or 

^ Otf iBliatioa to BxotptJouI Obiktna wfthln Diptitmtoti of BdoflL.tloD to m ilMlifloti of 

• buroMii. (U.8. OIBoo of Kdimtkm, PomphloC No. 41^ VOn.) 

• Opportaultto to tbo Pnimtkm of Toiohon of Bloiptlollft^ ObOdroD. U.B. OiBoo of Bdofiotlos 
IqIMii, acn 11. 
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endowments without, however, ^ving special courses in methodologj 
or technique of teaching the various groups. 

It is certain that the provisions now made for such special couisei 
are inadequate. On the other hand, it would be unsound and ud* * 
economical for every teacher-preparing institution in the country to 
add to its curriculum specialized work; in psychology and methods for 
various types of exceptional children. The present trend is happUj 
in the direction of creating intensive training centers. Specific 
institutions, named by State authority as official training centers foi 
special education, are given the responsibility for organizing and 
developing the curriculum for maximum service. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, State Teachers Collie in Milwaukee, Michigan State Normal 
CoUqge at Ypsilfmti, and State Teachers College in San PVancisco 
may be cited as examples. In addition to these there are the excellem 
courses given by or under the auspices of various agencies of highlj 
specialized type, such as certain schools for the deaf or the blind, u 
well as associations interested in the welfare of a particular group. 

Ourricuiar development . — Consistent effort is being made to analyze 
the curricular needs of exceptional children, and to improve upon pas 
methods of approach. For the deaf die techniques of teaching speed 
and language are constantly being scrutinized by students of tb 
education of the deaf; for the blind devices for bringing nature an 
art and science more intimately within their experience are beii^ 
sought; for the speech defective research in causative and remedii 
methods is in progress; for the gifted curriculum enrichmenfi is si 
outstanding challenge; and for the mentally deficient we need activitis 
that will be of very practical and yet, too, of enriching value. 

Much of»the nmterial which has been developed is still in mimee 
graphed form. Perhaps this is as it should be, even without consider 
ation of the cost of publication. Courses of study are not static, bu 
in a constant process of evolution, even with normal children upoi 
whose education we have been intent for generations and centuries 
Special methods and curricula for exceptional children are a mucl 
more recent addition in our educational history, and wo hesitate t 
put into permanent form that which will be chmiged next year or thi 
year after. During the past 2 years some excellent materials havi 
been developed, among them being handbooks in the correction o 
speech,^ and outlines or courses of study for mentally 'deficient chil 
dren.' With the latter group the acuVity unit, through which al 
subjects of the curricultun are coordinated through a oomn^on cents 
of interest, has always been stressed by the most understanding an< 
progresrive teachers, but it is increasingly being recognized by a 

< TbrnhaTa bam notiTed (Knn Um CtUfonia Steto Deptrtmant tt Eduoatka, from Om Baa VniMfri 
inbllo 8oliools» and firom ih% Detroit pabllo sohooli. 

* P6rhapftb«moftr«Qiiitoii«imtbott(l«T«lop«d in ib« pabllo fobool8olMlnDMpolif»MliiiL» Boob«b 
N.Y.. and Baltimore Md. 
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teachers of mentally deficient c^dren as a much more effective method 
of instruction than the separf^on of subject matter into compart- 
ments having little or no relation to one another.' 

MifUol hygi^'M 8€7vic €, — No provisions for exceptional children 
are complete vrithout climcal facilities for diagnosing and treating 
personality difficulties. The application of mental hygiene is an in- 
dispeisable factor in the adjustment of children’s problems of be- 
havior, whether those problems are tied up with mental or physical 
or emotional deviations, or whether they are primarily due to en- 
rironmental situations. Community child guidance service is in- 
treasln^y being offered to children who need its help, although it has 
oot yet penetrated into nearly all the areas where children’s problems 
ibound. In 1928 the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
reported 492 clinics in the country giving psychiatric service to 
children. By 1931 this number had increased to 624, of which 232 
were fully equipped child guidance clinics providing psychological, 
psychiatric, and social service. More than 60,000 children had been 
examined and treated in the course of the year. Yet even with such 
10 increase in the amount of climcal service available, there were in 
193 1 fourteen States in which there was still not a single clinic of i.Hia 
type reported. r 

Another approach to the application of mental hygiene principles is 
t^ugh the preparation of teachers, already mentioned. The pro- 
vision of highly specialized service for every problem ot behavior 
which arises in the school is just as unnecessary as it is economically 
imposaible. Through the years teachers have handled — or attempted 
U) hanffie — their own disciplinary problems, but they did so all too 
often without the insight into the experiences of childhood that helps 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. Teacher-training insti- 
lutionsare recognizing the need of making classroom teachers oonscious 
*f the principles involved in mental hygiene. According to recent 
Hjrveys, approximately 50 are 'offering regular courses in mental 
lygiene, while a much larger number report that the subject is pre- 
lented in some form in connection with various courses. * 

Ment^ hygiene is not so much a subject as it is a method or a point 
•f view. If prospective teachers can be imbued with its principles 
IS they apply to teacher-child and parent-child relationships, they 
wuld become powerful forces in detecting early the symptoms of 
mdesirable behavior in children and in helping to eradicate the 
before serious developments occur. Specialized help, of the 
dinician can then be reserved for extreme cases of maladjustment 
I leyond the reach of the teacher. 

•8«« U.B. OIBm or KdoooUon Ballttin, 1033, no. 7, for o iinnpoolnm oo Group AotlvlUci for MooUUt 
l«tird«d Ohlldron. 
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Beseareh.^ln the begmning of tbk chapter attentioii waa called 


the fact tiiat the present economic situation has forced ua to evaluate^ 
our educational servicee in order that any necessary retrenehmenta| 
might be made where they will be least harmful. Evaluation may be 
of two kinds. It may be the result of quick judgment, of opinion, evea 
of prejudice. Or it may be (he result of careful anal3nsb of values, 
based so far as possible upon soientifio research. Obvioi^y the 
latter is the only justifiable method. 

Not every school system has the facUHiee for canying on ayste- 
matic research. It need not for this reason, however, yield the ri^t 
to its consideration. Studies made elsewhere frequently fumi^ the 
needed data quite as well as any that mi^t be carried on locally. 
And if several in^fe^iygarionB of the same jnwblem give approximately 
the same results, the evidence is so much the more convincing.' 

The education of exceptional children is one, of the many fertile 
fields of research through which we seek the way to improvement of 
our practices, and we have scarcely graaed the surface of its possibil- 
ities. Yet numerous studies have been made that are worthy of 
note, and during the past biennium there have been indications of 
increased activity in this direction. The causes and trektmMit of 
delinquency have always been a challenge to the research student, 
and increasing data are aooumulating to show oonctusively the need 
of early preventive treatment. It would be impossible to cite aft 
the valuable research which has been carried on in this field. Pei^ 
haps one of the most recently published bits of evidence is that which' 
resulted from an evaluation of the dinioal aotivitiee of a city school 
system,* diowing the positive result^ aooniing ther^rom. 

Also in the firid of mental deficieincy scientific research is no new. 
project. Most of it has bean confined, however, to the medical and 
psychological phases of the pioMem, witi^ less attenticm given to & 
critical appraisal of educational methods. At the present time at 
' least two studies are in progress iriiich are designed to evaluate the 
work of special olaseee tor, mentally deficient childien. Both of 
these are being eairied on under the practical conditions of city 
school administralion — one in New York and the other in Minne- 
apolis. It is hoped that the'results of these studies will be of value 
in determining future policies with reference to segregating subnormal 

children in small classes suited to their apparent needi. - ‘ 

Published investigations in the field of in—ital defiriehey appeariEg 
during this biennium are too numerous to mention, but th^ include 




gurvejs of oooupitkMnal ftcoompliihmeata ot subnomiftl ohildrra/ 
psychological study of sutmcmnal childie^'in special as com- 

pared wiUi those in legularNolaaaee,* critioal evaluation of the ciurio- 
ulmn of ^e spe<dal dasS)^ intensive investigation of birth injuiy as 
a possible cause of mental d^oienoy," inquiry into the problems 
involved in the training of teachers,^ and various others of 
psychological, medical,' or educational impOTt. 

In the field of physical handicaps, too, growth in research is evident. 

Both experimental studies and critical surveys have appeared on4he 
psychology and education of the ^eaf, the orippled,^e blind, and 
speech defective.** Much more is in progress in various cmiters 
and under the sponsorship of various asaociatiofis and foundations. 

The comparative value of different methods used in teaching these ’ 
handic^ped children and of different plans of organization of their 
ichool work is a problem that increasingly challenges our attention. 

The field of gifted children shows tiie greatest^ dearth of investiga- 
lory studiesj, even as it also sho^ the least provision made in the 
lehools. A few univosity center^ are engaged in special study of 
this neglected group .of our exceptional children, among them being ^ . 
New York Uniftepity, North^tem University, and Stanford _ 
Universily. But on the whole Mucators need ^ to be awakened 
to the tremendous responsibihty of finHing the best way to prepare 
these children for community. State, and national leadership in the 
uuse of true social progress. ^ 


Naiwnal orgmi8oH<m$ interested in emeptienal children.— In 1930 
more than a score of national or international organizations functioned 
in the interests of one or more groups of exceptional children. To rhia 


• Obaanlnc. AUoi. XmploTnMBt of MaitaOr sad Oirii. Wuhli^toiL D.O., OhIW 
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number have now been added two more recent ones. In 1931 the 
National Congress of Parente and Teachers oiganised a sMtion on the 
exceptional child and a committee chairman was appointed to direof 
the work of the National Congress in this field as w^ as to encourage 
and to assist State oflioials in the promotion of State programs for 
exceptjpnal children.** In the same year a Department of Special 
Education was eetabliahed in the National Education Association, 
taking its place beside numerous other departments devoted to specific 
purposes. Both these newly created agencies are functioning ao> 
■ tively and should be able to accomplish much, the one with teachers, 
the other with parents. A complete program for exceptioSial ohildren 
9Silimt be realised without the whole-hearted support and cooperation 
of both, parents and teachers. There is a real iri gnifi<M>.nfte in the 
birth of these two newest oiganuations during the same year. If to 
the efforts of teachers and parents we can' hdd the. farsighted 
planning of educational adminutraton, of leaders in teacher-training 
institutions, and of educational research agencies, then we may:«look 
forward to an era of progress in the education of exceptional children 
such as has never been known before. 


children, is unquestioned in the prt^;rams of city school systems. It 
is a generally accepted principle that every child should be educated^ 
in the normal environmMit of his own community unlen his eonc^tion 
is so extreme that he demands ipstitutimia] care. While there h 
some diffeienqf of opinion as to what constitutes so extreme a condi- 
tion, particularly with r^ard to degrees of blindness and deafness, 
yet it is evident that city school systems are on the whole increasing^ 
accepting their responsibility for aU types of exoeptumal children, 
although in some instances the economic situation, may have caused a 
temporary retrenchment in the facilities offered. -•» 

Even in the midst of the depreesioin some cities have found it 
possible- to make substantial additions to their programs. In Jersey 
City, N.J., for example, a new bureau of special service has been 
organized, the chief resppnsibiU^ of vriiich is'to providet.penonnel and 
clinical service for cases of social maladjustment and delinquency. 


I 


CITY DAY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
The place of special education, or the education of exceptions 
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The oponin^ of such schools ss tho Ann J. Kellogg School in Ssttlo 
Creek and the David Smouse Opportunity School in Des Moines 
bears witness to the interest and support of private enterprise for the 
cause of exceptional children. A score of other cities report additions 
to tho number of special classes for mentally deficient, crippled, sight- 
defective, deaf, and other handicapped children. 

But not a sin^e addition l)r gifted children is reported. In feet 
jpecial fadhties in this field seem to have been one of the first points 
♦f attack, for so far as cm be ascertained the number of cities provid- 
ing for special instruction .of gifted children, as well as the total 
lumb^ of children enrolled for such instruction, is materially less 
than It TO 6 years ago. f Perhaps special classes for gifted children 
ire not the best means oftneeting the problem. One hesitates to say 
vhat the specific technique should be. Yet it is interesting to note 
ihat m both aeveland and Los Angeles, the two pioneer cities in 
vhjch the education of g^ted children has advanced the farthest the 

lumber enroUed in special classes exceeds that given in the report of 
leveral years ago. 

The general development of spedal classes fpr 6 of the 8 groups of 
aceptional children may be seen from table 1. Each one of these 
shows a eonsis^t increase, even when one allows for the fact that 
1932 data include all cities with a population of 2,500 or more 
previous data are limited primarily to cities with a population 
d 30,000 or more. With the exception of classes for the mentaUy { 
deficient, special facilities for exceptional children are not so commonly ^ 
found m the smaller towns that the comparison of data for various 
irears would be seriously affected. o' 

The speech defective and the gifted are not included in tho table 
WOTuse there are no available figures for previous yeare that are 
toctly comparable. Moreover, at least for the speech defective the 
sco^leteness of the returns in 1932 is a clear indication that the 
number reported does not adequately represent the actual enrollment ^ 

>r speech correction. The number report^ as being so enrolled 
r- 22,735; but on the basis ol the number and the type of cities which 
•port programs of 'speech rairection without giving the actual number 
f pupils enrolled, it is safe to estimate that the total enrollment is 
tea two to three times as laige. The number of gifted drildren 
Itportod ia 19 32 is 1,884.“ 
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In table 2 is given the total number of citiee and States from whic 


special education of any kind was reported m 1032, whe&er or oo 
pupil enrollment was inioluded in the data suppled. It will be note 
that the number of oities sa giyen in. table 1 under ' each group ( 
exoeptional childreai iaX^tei^y iniveasi^ |h tabla. 3*.. 
words, many cities report^ that they provMedi special fhoaUtieB f( 
one or more groups of exceptional children, but^did hot report dat 
regarding enrollment. , 
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Man j of the cidM were able to give the number of pupils in aver- 
age daOy attendant and the total coet for instruction (salaries and 
soppUes) for various types of classes for exceptional children. The 
average annual coet per pupil of each typo in cities of different siaes 
given in table 2 A. It apparepUy oosts on the average about iffiO 
year for the instruotion'of a blind d deaf pupil in a dty day school 
class; about $200 for a partially seeing or crippled pi^>il; from $160 
to $160 for a mentally deficient or socially maladjusted pupfl and 
$125 for a delioate pupil. Costs sedn to be higher in cities of more 
than 100,000 population thai;^m those not so large. 
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j In tables, 7 to 11 the data for individual States and cities are pr^ 
lented, 1 a greater de^l. Again it must be kept in mind that incom- 
plete 4eta reported affect the tabular array. In each of these tables 
e blank ni^na that no, report was made on a pven item, not 

eecessaiily ^lat thaii^ i|U no report which could be made. ' The result 
aould .inean thft smifinary figures given are only a consertMive 


Bstimf^te special education baa found its way 
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into city school systems?' They do, however, yield an indioBtion of 
trends that are of statbtical value. 

In the detailed table for individual citiee (table 11) the following 
items need to be pointed out: 

1. The attempt has been made to differentiate special supervisor! 
and principals who give full-time service to one or more typee of 
exceptional children from supervisors and principals whose major 
responsibilities are with regular elementary grades but vrtio give some 
time also to certain types of special education. The latter are not 
included in the tables. Thus the principal of a regular elemental; 
school for so-called normal children which provides one or more classes 
for exceptional children is not considered a principal of special educa- 
tion ; but the principal of a school devoted entirely to crippled childfm 
or to mentally deficient children or to various types of exceptional 
children is included in the statistical data. So also only those special 
supervisors and directors who give all or the major part of their time 
to the mentally deficient or the sight defective or any other single 
group or all groups of exceptional children have been considered in 
designating the citiee which report special supervisbn. For this item 
the data reported on the statistical blanks were supplemented by othei 
sources of information at hand. 

2. It will be found that for some cities and even for some entin 
States the average daily attendance reported for certain groups ii 
greater than the enrollment. This is due to the fact that many chik 
dren are transferred to special schools or classes after the term bsi 
begun. Their enrollment has already been OBunted with the schod 
from which they came, but their attendandBis in the special school or 
class to which they go. This factor must be taken into conaderatirm 
in interpreting the figures given. 

3. For schools devoted to all types of physical handicaps, such 
the David Smouse Opportunity ^hool in Des Moines, and for tboM 
caring for both mental and physic^ deviates, such as the Ann J. 
Kellogg School in Battle Creek, it is sometimea impossible to report 
separate *data for each group'with regard to teanhers and eapendituns 
since the school is administered as a lihit and the same teachers fie 
quently serve to some extent, at le^t more thi^n one type of nhilH 
In 8u^ cases only estimates could be made at best. 

4. Two columns are given to ** number of school buildings” anr 

"number of classes ezoluaive of school buil ^ in g ii.” The former is to 
be interpreied as buildings which are given OTci* mtirely to puipoeei 
of special education, without including a^ 'regulei Tin 

latter is to be' interpreted as sin^ classes or ^^ujps of dasMs Ayjsthig 
in school buildings the major pkit of which ie devoted to iegtilargndf 
work. The dkitiiiction* waa made with a ‘me# to' th 

extent to which exceptional me housed in the 
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with no^ ohiW«D rtd Um «t«t to which they her. been eepented 
into bmldixigB of tkeu* own. 

5. For tpeoch-dofective children no figure* for average daily 
•itenda^ are pven, ainoe inatruction in this field ia not quite 
parallel to thu given for other type* of excepUonaJ children. Speech 
u uei^y oenied on for one, two, or more period, per 
week, Mid P®n^ varying in length from approximately 16 minute* 
to an hour. There is no such thing as a “speech-correction class “ 
in the same sense in which -there ia a class Xor mentally deficient for 
the cnppled, or even for the partially teeing. 

*• >• »«do for crippled children in thoee cecce 

m whu^ the inetraetMn b reported ee giwen et home by home teechere. 
Here,_ too, everego daily ettondenco bee. Uttle reel eignificance 
BUM home mstreotion oonnela of only part-timo toaching limited to 
one or more penoda per week. 

7. A of amaller ciUea provide for a very limited num- 

ber of i^^edNihildren home instruction which u frequenUy given 

school hours by ons of the regular teachers. These axe 
includ^ m the detailed sUtistical Ueble only if the number reported 
f* ^ «^es five. Thirty-one cities reporting provision for 

lewer <^dren than this are listed in one of the footnotes to Ubfe 1 1. 
Ihe toWnumber of children cared for by tliese 31 cities is 68. 

8. aties which indicated that special instruction existed for partio- 
ular^ups but which did not report date of statistical si gnifir. si>c e 
regarding peraennel are not included in the detailed table. The 
nsM of such cities are listed in footnotes in the appropriate sections 

In su^armng the statistioal daU for city day schools and classes 
one mi^t My that the moet extensive provieion is made for mentally • 
deficient children, more, than 76,000 of whom are enroUed in special 
daasM of 483 cities in 39 SUtes. Thirty-two additional dtiee pot 
«po^ p^nnel bring the total up to 616, distributed among 
W states. The group is probably the speech defective, thou^ 
•oourale figuree of enrollment for speech correction are not aviulable. 
More than 24,000 d^cate children who are anaemic or tuberoulous 
or wto pr^nt cardiac difiSoultiee have been given special attention 
in 186 mUee of 28 SUtee, with 14 additional cities not reporting 
enrolli]j«4. Spead facilities for approximately 16,000 childien^o 
preset smoua problem of behavior have been eatablished ip 70 dtiea. 

m2 of . 14,364y More than 16,000 

^pplei^Wap ^ given spedal instruction either at school 
pr mjhe^ WM >y in 27 SUtee. Ote ^p. of handi- 

the auaUast , representation in spedal 
^M•reo^^|Klbl^od^ 0ohopb are the blind and the^ on 
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the ooe hand, end the deaf azkl the hard of hearing on the other hand, 
while special classes organized for gifted children are least aigniScaat ' 
of all. 

The eitent of proviaion to be made in public day schools for aoj 
type of ezoeptional children depends course upon the incidence of 
the children in question and upon facilities available in public resi- 
dential schooL^ According to the best estimates that haTC been 
made' of the number of children beloDgmg in each group, the pro- 
visions are aa yst not nearly adequate for arty one of them.'* ^w- 
ever, the progress which has b<^ made in the midst qf difficult 
situations is encouraging and points to the stabiliaatioo of specisl 
education as an essential feature of the AnMrioan eduoatioiial pro* 


gram. 


RBSIDBJfJTAL^ 


SCHOOLS 





Residential schools for exoeptionaf chfldren are, as has already been 
indicated, a vital part of the cducationaJ system, taking over the 
training of children who because of some extreme condition ne^ a 
■peoialixcd type of education.or institutiona] care, but for whom 
adequate coAimunity facilitaea are not availkUe. The groppe served 
in greatest measure by- such schools are the Idind, the deaf, tb« 
-socially maladjusted or delinquent, and the mentally deficient and 
epileptic. Hospital faoflitiee for crippled and for tubercular ohildrei 
ars ^pereasing. TTae majority of these, however, are fiill fuDetkmini 
under private raiier than State anspioes, althou^ in moat caase ihr 
teaohera aaaigned to be in immediate charge of hospital inatruc^ 
are paid by public educational autberitiea. 

Statistioa on four major types of Sute and private naidentisl 
schools were gathered* for the year 1930-81. These are presented in 
detail in fkbles 12 to 10, on pages JO to 86. Some of the sigodfitant 
facta revealed by the survey follow. 


jtsamawTMX acHoota roa the near 

1. In 44 States and the District of Oolnmhia there are schools for] 

the deaf either pdblioly or privately controlled and supported, 
r em a inin g f Stataa (Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wy- 
oming) have made' legal provision for. the education of deaf dbildreol 
in residential schools of neighboring Statea. I 

2. The total numbed of ^ools report!^ in these 44 8^tes is 86,1 

07 of which are tander pubUo'nnd 28 undw private bontre^.' ^I^vatej 
control, however, d<M imt neossaarily meiui eieltifhr^^'"'^ 
ilhan^ support. Somb of^fhese' priimtri^/obatib^ 
derive thrir ttiainteriance 'largely ftbpa the wifti 

ah apprpptiaritm for riiear'tbppbrt bt* pajh ‘ ' 

»*» ; ■ ■ .i.,- 




the re^tire sohoob. This is partioulsriy true in Msasschuseiu, 
New York, and Peonsylrania. In fact about 60 percent of the 
income of all private schools repoftiiv is derived from State funds 

3.' Eight States maintain separate schools for deaf Negroee. Theee 
are Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee . 
Tei^ Virginia, and West Viiginia. In five other States (Arkansas! 
Honda, Georgia, Misaiaaippi, and South Carolina) there are separate 
departments for Negroes oondueted as integral parte of the reepective 
institutions. 


4. T^ is an increas^ tendency toward placing the education of 
deaf children in residential schoob under the supervision of the State 
deptftinent of education or of public inatruotion. Of the 67 public i 
instituriona, II are now under the control of the State board of ’ 
^ucari^. Moreover, many of the private schools are open to the 
inspection of State educational oflkials, andWacement of pupils in 
^ese ^ools is subject to their approval. Thus a growth of ooor- 
dmsted educational service for deaf ch^dron throughout the Suto 

is apparent. • ^ 

5. ' The total number of pupils enrolled in 1930i^l in the 85 public 
and pnvaCe achools reporting is l4,890.'» This figure for the year 
I927-M (a^ for 86 schools) wss 14,067; for 1922-23 (for 80 schools 

reporting) it was 11,464. The number of deaf children being educated 

- in lesadwt^ schools seems therefore to 'show a consistent increase. 

This may in^cate ^th a growth in the facilitke avgilable and a 
greater care in locating and guiding children who need the training 
offered in a residentui school. 

6. The jsondition of hearing was given for 11,108 pupils. More 
than 2,600 of th^ ware leportad as only partially deaf, or haiti of 
heanog. The line of demarcation between the so-called “totally 

child and the “partially deaf” child varies according to stend- 
•^ mtahliahod in respective Stntee. The 2,696 casee reported as 
P«tiailyrdonf are probably children who have very little hearing frd ' 
^ tonining in language, and Up readiiig; 
troni oommi^tMs in which no publioHMhool provision is made for the 
bard-of-haaring child. Many of them could no doubt be educated in 
dsy elaasea for the hard of hearing if such existed in their home 

7. Tha age distribution gifea for i3,096 pupils shows 87 to be 

under^6 years <dd. This would indicate that a beginning been 
ma^ teaming of the young deaf chUd who haa no oppor^ 

Xj^ipevir ijurseiy-^sohool instenction in day classes. A 
much jaiger n ninby , (2,260) are between 6 and 9 years; and are thus 
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Still at an eariy age being started on the long arduous road of learning 
speech and language. under a tremendous handicap. 

8. Industrial training plays a large part in the education of the 
deaf, although academic work is also pursued at least through the 
elementary grades. Ten percent of the students enrolled were re- 
ported as being in high school. Among the vocational oourses offered 
are (in order of frequency of mention) domestic arts sind sciences, 
general shop work, carpentry, printing and lithographing, shoe mak- 
ing and repairing, agriculture, painting and paper hangibg, metal 
work, baking, tailoring, barbering, beauty culture, and t3rpewriting-. 

9. The’ average cost for instruction per deaf pupil enrolled in 46 

institudons reporting the necessary items was $197.30. The cost for 
other current expenses, including l^ard and room, was $341.89. The 
sum of these two’ figures is $539.19, which represents the total cost 
for education and care. ^ 




h 



'8IDBNTIAL SCHOOLS FOR, THE BLIND 

1. Responsibility for the education of the blind rests largely with 
the residential schools, since vfery few city school systems maintain 
day classes for diis group of handicapped children. In each of 41 
States there is at least one such residential school,'* either publicly or 

' privately controlled. The remaining 7 States liave no schools of their 
own but have made legal provision for the education of blind chil- 
dren in reffldential schools of neighboring States, These are Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

2. Of the 68 institutions reporting for the year 1930-31, 47 are 
under some form of State control, while 11 are privately controlled. 
As with the deaf, so with the blind we find considerable State finan- 
cial 'support given to some of the private.soho^ls.through special ap- 
propriations or tuitions paid for pupils so assigned. So also the rela 
tionship between the residential schoofs for the blind and tlie State 
department of education is increasingly recognized as a vital factor 
In a number of cases officials o/ State departments of education take 
the same responsibility ' for the inspection or^,Bupervision of these 
schools as with respect to schools for the deal. ThH“ is. especially 
true in those States in which a bureau or division for the education 
of exceptional children has been developed within t^e State depart- 

' ment of education. 

3. Separate schools for blind N^^roes are maintained in 9 States, 

. i.e., Alabama, Arkansas, Loui8iana',''Ma|yl3nd, North Oarolina, Ten- 
jnessee,, Texas, Virginia, and West* *^^^^rginia. 'Four othei^ (Flor 
(ida, Georgia, Kentucky, and Sou^ Carolina) conduct s^arate de- 
partments for Negro pnd white pupils within .the same sohrol. 
■ ' # 

•■III 10 dnf and hUiid cbOdno m pfOTtdadlor In dlflmit etSMtiDMto o( tha HUM WbotL 
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1930-31 show an enroUment in aU schools Teiiort- 
ing of 6,630. Of thu number 26 are under 6 years of aee, 818 are 
5 to 9 yw old, while 1^3 are 18 years of age or older. In 
927 the ei^Ument reported for the same number of schools wa* 
5,304 A^, ^erefore, we see a slight increase in the number of 

exceptaonal children being cared for in residential schools. - 

5. The condition of sight was reported for 6,010 pupils, as follows: 

Totally blind (with hearing) o loa 

Partially blind (with hearing) o iio 

% Deaf- and blind ----- n\2 ‘ 

The liM separa^g the blind child from the partiaUy seeing varies 
somewhat according to standards established in cities providing sight- 
saving c&saes for partially seeing children. There ifi-also a^^ion 

TK admission to residential schools for the blind. 

The 2,812 children reported as “partially blind” are probably poten- 
tially blind cases, or cases with so little li^t perception that they 
need to be educated by the tactUe method. These are not to be con- 
fused with cases of partially seeing chUdren who are ordinarily found 
in sight-^iiMrvation classes and who can be taught by visual method*^ 

6. ^de from the regular elementaiy-and hig^ work offei^ 

m residentiariBchools, vocational courses rejforted are in order of fre- 
quency as follows: Music; general shop work; domestic arte and sci- 
ence; b^etiy, fiber fixture, and chair caning; broom, brush, and 
mop m^ing; dresshaking and tailoring; loom work, weaving, and 
rug making; piano tuning; mattress making. « 

7. In 1930-31 it cost approximately $684 to care for and to educate 
each pupil m the whools reporting for blind only. ' The per capita 

cost of instruction m these schools was $213.91 ; that of other current 
expenses was $470.31. 



RSSlDElfTIAL BCHOOLS FOR MBNTj^LY DSEICtitltT AND KPILBPTIC 

1. Separate State institutions for mentally deficient and epileptic 
now ^t m eveiy State of the Union except Arizona, Arkansw. and 
Nevaito. The one most recently established is the Utah State Train- 
ing School, which opened its doors in October 1931 and had on its 
loUs dunng the first year 167 individuals. 

2. In the 46 States maldng provision for these groups of handi- 
»pped peiwns there are 77 State institutions. The District of 
l^lumbm also has a pubHc institution of this ^Jocated at Laurel, 
'to. Sixty-seven oUhese institutions are for mentally deficient only 

dv""* n opileptic, while 11^ are for epileptic 

dy. Practically aU oftheln accommodate both children and adults 
aro regu larly administered by some State agency outside the 

T?? « 
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departmrat of education — inch aa a board of oontitd, departmMit of 
public welfare, or a separate board of trustees re^nsible to State 
officials. In a few States (notably Maiyland, Massacbi^etts, New 
York, and Penn^lvania) an agency with functioDS nM>re "directly 
belated to mental hygiene and mental diseases is in chaige. 

3. The number of private schools existing for mentally subnormal 
ohildroi is not accurately known, but according to available recorda 
there are at least 150 of them scattered throughout the country. Of 
these only 50 furnished the information requested in the statistical 
study made for the year 1930-31. 

4. Most of the private institutions have limited enrollmentB, thouglr 
a number of them are doing excellent work in the training of tb« 
children entrusted to their care. Two of the laigest ones we Elwyn 
Training School ^ Penn^lvania) which has an enrollment of more 
than 1,000, and the Tinning School at^^^dand' $n New Jersey) 
with an enrollment of wx>ut 600. These two schools draw large 
amounts of their income from State funds throng the Payment by 
the State of tuition for children placed. Most of the other private 
schools an maintained entirely from private sources. 

5. Stanstical information regarding total population of the State 
institutions for mentally deficient and[ epileptic is furnished periodi- 
cally by the Bureau of the (Densus of thd)United States Department of 
Commerce. The primary concern of/tbe Office of Education is tbe 
educational provision made for children of school age enrolled in alFJ 
such residential schools whether public or private in nature. Of tbe 
80,000 or more inmates of all these institutions, about 18,000 are 
between the ages of 5 and 14, and 13,000 more are between the agee 
of 15 and 17. These are the people who need to be given the best 
possible training during formative years in order that as adults they 
will be able to make some limited contribution to institutional life 
.if they cannot be returned to the cn ^mnni ty. 

6. Reports on enrollment in the schools maintained within the 
State institutionB were incomplete. Available figures, however, indi-j 
cate that in both public and private schoob of this type at least 3,300 
children were engaged in sense training or kindergarten work andj 
between 10,000 and 1 1,000 were in the ^ementaiy grades^ The com-{ 
bination of these two figures represents about 76 percent of the total 
numW of children of elementaiy school age (6 to 14 years). Ini 
addition to the regular work of the elementary grades, training ioj 
household duties, in music, in physical education, general shop work, 
and various other vocation^ subjects is given in many institutions 
all who can profit by such activitiM. ’ 

7. Items necessary for oompntnig per capita cost were rd|>oriied 
50 public and 24 private schools. Tte per inmate cost for total ci 
rent aoqMi^tuics was I248A1 in tlm publip iiist^^ 
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in the prirato ones. The per pupil cost of instruction alone in the 
public ^ools was $51.83; in the private schools it was $120.05. No 
doubt the wide discr^ancy between the figures for the two types of 
schools 18 due partly feo the difference in size of total enrollment, the 
very small schools necessarily including a larger per capita cost than 

u however, that some of the private 

schools have been more progressive in their educational methods than 
kave been some of the State schools in which Uttie has been done save 
to give custodial care. This fact, too, may account to some extent 
tor the larger per pupil expenditure. Other factors influencing this 
otuation are salary schedules, size of classes, and type of pupils for 
vhom educatmnal facilities are 

ttSBIDIUfTIAL BCHOOLS rOR DMUNQUXST8 

1. Of all residential schools, those for delinquent children seem as 
jet farthest remfived from the general educational programs of the 
States, alth(^ progress is being made in the development of true 
iducatio^ id^ m their administration. All too ofteii, however, 
he emphasie is still being placed upo#puniahment and correction 
nther tha n upon guidance end education. 

2. It is usual to find, the administration of these institutions'placed 

boards of ^trol, departments of correction, of public welfare. 
m i^ar agencies. The State department of education has prac- 
^ynoth^todowiththem. The extent to which child guidafaco 

id^ function m th^ programs depends upon the vision of the indi- 
nduals ooinpn^ thead^^ « in some States 

Mu<^ Cahfor^, Dlinow, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 

0 0 , Pennsylvama) there is a bureau of juvenile research or other 
State age^y sp^caUy chaiged with the study and treatment of 
behavior diMidits among children. Both in and out of institutions 
ne IS more I^ely to find a wholesome approach to the problem of the 
Wmquent who for his own sake and for the sake of society needs to be 
jparated toporarily fromthe community and be given the type 
f ^danre t^t can come only through a 24-hour-day program. If 
n the other hand the concepts of the outworn “reform schoiil" are 

att^ed to the institution, with emphasis placed upon restraint 
ither than upon the encouragement of legitimate outlets for self- 
Kpwwon, one can hope for little constructive help to come from it 

1 Its efl^ upon the life the boy or giri entrusted to its care. 

8. wbabty because SQ many of the institutions involved 8^ 

ot ado|M ^ educational point of view in dealing with’ their prob- 
ms, it hai been difficult to secure tiie data needed to formulate a 

►mprehensive survey of the situation. Repeated requests sent to 
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thoee not reporting failed to bring replies. Of approximatelj 176 
institutions believed to exist, some report was available from 117 
public schools and 30 private schools. 

4. Most of^ these private schools receive considerable financial 8U|v 
port from the States for the care of the children committed to their 
supervision. In fact, over'60 percent ,of the total income of all private 
schools reporting is derived from public funds. Thus, regar^ess of 
where the responsibility for juvenile delinquen <7 liOs, the public treas^ 
uiy provided in 1930-31 seven ei ghtha of the funds used for the care 
and education of this group. The total amount so reported was almost 
$14,600,000. 

6. Because of the incomplete nature of the data available, the 
summary figures given cannot be considered final. Moreover, the 
turnover of the population in these schools is so greats from week to 
week and almost from day to day that it is difficult to arrive at accurate 
figures regarding the aze of the total enrollment. On the basis of the 
data reported it is estimated that more than 67>000 young people were 
enrolled at some time during the year in these institutions. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of these were boys and 30 percent were giris. The 
average daily enrollment in school classes for the same year was about 
34,000. 

6^ The public institutions giving information as to racial .atatis] 
enroUed 25,970 white and 4,968 Negro pupils, and the private schook] 
reported 7,620 white pupils and 1,297 N^roee. The ratio id approxi> 
mately 1 Negro to 6 whites. In the. total population 6 to 20 years of 
age in 1930, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, there was onij 
about 1 N^;ro to 8 whites. Nearly all the pupils in toese schools for 
delinquents are between these ages. 

7. The average number of pupils for tiro year and the total ezpendi-| 
tores for curr^it expenses wsre reported by 68 public institutions and| 
14 private schools. The per capita cost for current expenses (includ 
ing instruction) computed on the basis of these figures is $890.39 foi 
public schools and $428.63 for private schools. 

STATISTICAL^ aUMMAB¥ FOR ALL SCHOOLS 
AND' CLASSES REPORTED 

In table 3 is presented the total situation for both residential and 
day schools and classes in the United States so far as it has 
reported. I^ seems safe to say that approximately 260,000 exc 
tional child^ are rec^ving the benefits of insticuctioa in spe 
schools or classes of either residential or day school type and that moi 
than 13,000 teacheis are engaged in such instruction- A sum of r 
than $20,000,000 was reported as expended during the year for inat 
tional purposes. 
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TIm nimbere eecm lai^, yet the need is much larger. If the Amer- 
ica id^ of an education for eveiy child according to his noed is to ho 
met, t^ there can be no halting in our program until it includes the 
many hundreds of thousands-^ven millions-^f children who are still 
outside the pale of ^ial educatiobal facilities, yet whose need of ' 
them IS urgent. The goal can be expressed in no more effective way 
than m t^ ^ple sentence made famous by the White House wmferw 
ence: * We must not leave one of them uncared for:"' 
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32 BIENNIAL BOBVkT OF BDT7CATION» 1080-1033 

Tahij^^IO . — Population of cUy^ number of ezcepHonol children enrolUd tn specid 
ediooU and daeeee in city tchool eyetem^ and total enroUmeni in public day ickook 
of cilyt 19S1SB 
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498 

14,136 

739 

1,638 

670 

1,005 

000 

2,082 

1,786 

287 

159 
6^ 

604 

2,161 

093 

573 

411 

6,406 

19,434 

1,804 

804 

206 

800 

587 

78 

L390 

7,333 

838 

309 

1,016 

689 

330 

1,091 

008 

11,8491 


Total 

day. 

school 

enroll 

meet 


II 


6S,3i 
29. H 
300. 

54, 

28,0 

78,81 

77,4] 

ao.a 
1A9 
90. 

34.1 

62.1 
533.1 

16.1 

17.1 

18.1 

32.1 
TAJ 

23.1 

4hi 

Wil 

Aiai 
lAI 
IM 
IM 
lAI 
lAJ 
1A5| 
29, r 
346,3 

35.1 
29, fl 
21. H 
90. fl 

41.1 
70.4 

102.1 
4U 
22,i 

19. ' 

61. 

27, 

71. 
lA 
92, 
1.07A 
56. 

39. 

18. 

25. 

50, 

20 , 

62, 
161, 

45, 

88. 

49. 

K 
82. 

56, 

21 , 

1051 
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IDVCATION OF BX^KPTIONAL CHILDBSN 33 

GROUP 1.-01X188 OP 10(^000 POPULATION AND MOR»-OontIim«l 


CUy 


V 


ToUl 

poputo- 

tloi] 

. (IWO) 


nttxburgh. Pa 

ReAdinR, Pa 

kraotoo, Pa 

froTidenca, R.I 

Dallas. Tfi 

K1 Paso, Tex 

Fori Worth, Tax 

Norfolk, Va ; 

ikhmoDd, Va.. 

Ihatile, Wash 

^yokane. Wash ' 

rama. Wash 

Rilwaiixea, 


TotaL. 


IxoaptlonaJ ohildrao anrolM 


'Blind 

and 

SSi 

seeing 


W9, 817 
111^171 
143,433 
25?, 061 
250.475 
102.421 
183,447 
120, 710 
182,020 
,385,583 
115.514 
15^817 
578.240 


33 


33,^800 


13 
40 

117 

14 

18 


4,838 


Deaf 

an 


of 

haar- 

ing 


iSodal- 
Ijmal- 
ad- 
justed 
(Inoor^ 
i^ibla 
or 
dalln- 
quant) 


10 


21 

12 

13 

12 

50 

24 

30 

128 


8. 




07 

888 

180 

28 

264 


Mift- 

tafly 

dafl 

ciani 


501 

14^ 

171 

450 

128 

22 


353 

,183 

145 

307 

254 


DaU* 

rate 

ohU- 

drad 


173 

43 


210 


104 

488 


31 

135 


Crifh 

chil- 

dren 


311 


81 


28 


254 

58 


148 


I3.838j55, 538j30,488|l4.083 


fipaaeh 

oefec- 

tlTB 


Mao- 

taUy 

gifM 


ft 


,842 


307 

130 


18,314 


Total 


Total 

day- 

school 

aoroll- 

mant 


11 


IS 


2.817 

24^ 

171 

702 

137 

77 

12 

180 

040 

2,272 

805 

532 

010 


^442 131,586 5.664,000 


GROUP U.—CITIK8 OF 30,000 TO 00.000 POPULATION 


115, 165 
10,782 
27, 151 
48,282 
51.800 
10.203 
38.384 
25,382 
35|170 
68,881 
21, 787 
21.305 
80.040 


Tucson, Arii^ 

LitiJa Hock, Ark-. I” 

AJamwla, Calif 

iihanibra, Callf_ ^ 
Berkeley. Calif. . . 

frefijo, Calif 

Qlendale, Calif I 

Pasadena, Calif. 

lacramento, Calif I 

laota Barbara, CallL* 
lanta Monica, Calif... 
Stock ton, Calif . . . 
Pneblo, Colo. (District 

no. 1) 

Meriden, Conn 

ftew Britain, Conn.... 

Korwalk, Conn ' 

Norwich, Conn 

Hanford, Conn I III! 

Saterbuiy, Conn.'.'IIII 

Columbus, Oa 

Noomington, ni....™! 

Cloero, III. 

jwviija, lu ::::::: 

[Iscatur, HI 

kst 8t. Louis. lU... 

Dflu.m ■" 

hranslon, HL (District 

no. 75) 

diet, ni 


Haywood, UL. 
felroee 


droea Park, HI 

I0_ 

4k Park,&.. 

4ckford, 111. ...11111.. 
4ck Island, H] 
Prlnrflald, HI 


•St ChJotfo, Ind... 
•dar Rapids, Iowa.... 

ivonpofi. Iowa 

Dbuqtta, Iowa. 

^ City, lowg 

^rloo, Iowa: 

Kast aide 

Weeislda 


32.50f| 

81,670 
35.033 
36.878 
82,100 
62,513 
62,738 
78.086 
03.750 
33.813 
37.148 
47,063 

50,006 
38,481 
88.128 
38,010 
32.438 
58.785 
00,002 
43, 131 
30.030 
88.802 
38.765 
57.610 
82.184 
35.020 

83,338 
42,003 

38,570 

at, 238 
83,062 

85.884 
37.053 

71.884 
54,784 
58,007 
60,751 
41,870 
70,183 

4t,10l 



16,380 
18,271 
7,443 
7,852 
15. 543 
14, 776 
16,055 
20.900 
90.881 
7; 624 
7, 475 
11,002 

4.021 

8.340 

18,032 

6,413 

4,828 

11,002 

18.207 

10.875 

5,004 

8,870 

8,813 

11,648 

14,772 

5,008 

5,280 

7,822 

4,808 

5.878 

8,408 

17,020 

8.108 

13,241 

10,502 

ia23l 

ia025 

4.200 

17.817 

4»648 

<771 


34 
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Table 10. — PopultUion of city, number of exceptional children enrolled in epecid'- 
eehools and clMaee in city ach^ ayatem, and total enrollment in public day achooU \ 
of city, 1551 - 5 ? —Continued 

GROUP n — CITIES or 80,000 TO W.OO# POPULATION— Contlnu«<I 


Exceptional children enrolled 


('ity 

tt 

Total 

popula- 

tion 

(1030) 

Blind 

and 

»a 

seeing 

Deaf 

and 

hard 

of 

hear- 

ing 

Sooiil- 
ly mal- 
ad- 
justed 
(Incor- 
rigible 
or 

delin- 

quent) 

Men- 

tally 

defi- 

cient 

Deli- 

cate 

chil- 

dren 

Crip- 

pled 

chil- 

dren 

Speech 

defec- 

tive 

Men- 

tally 

gifted 

Total 

Total 
day- ' 
school 
enroll- 
ment 

1 " 

1 

I 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

1 

16 

11 

U 


H 120 


6 


05 

81 




182 

13.249 


65,262 




47 





47 

7,829 


45,736 




84 





149 

^M3 


70.810 




73 

48 




121 

12.849 


37, 747 






14 



14 

6,927 


30^861 






10 

- 


10 

A. 498 


36.004 



7 

130 





187 

5,447 


47,400 




27 





27 

5,541 


43’ 930 




122 





123 

7.52i 


4S!424 

ii 

61 







68 

9.511 


40.692 









26 

6,401 


M. 637 

11 



126 

19 




172 

8.04 


68, QM 






16 



15 

9.41 


59, 714 

12 



113 





125 

11.81 


65! 276 

12 



108 


12 



132 

lia 

VfaEIE 

71.083 



130 





130 

15.11 

T)aitap«i 

35.680 






7 



7 

8.11 

flaWkm fiA.^ 

43.353 




98 





96 

5,11 

T'Atmtrtn \>1 fUift 

37,365 




86 





86 


1 nixiiiiFiJf «•••••• • 

'IVolf Vtam VT flM 

39,247 


46 


174 





220 

' 5,01 

WnfjirfnwTl \l ASS 

34,013 




68 





86 

5.51 

Battle Creek, Mich 

43.673 

12 

20 

19 

192 

84 

71 

14 

30 

488 

9,91 

Tlav 14 iuh 

47,356 


9 


120 

46 

27 



201 

8» fi| 

Dearborn, Mich.: 











Pliv filstrirt 

1 60,3!S8 

f.. 



31 





81 

2.68 

T^nnlson district 

1 16 

1.3 


13 


88 



130 

9,91 

TlaTTit romr*kr ^^iob 

66,268 



126 


71 

76 



272 

11,41 

XSOill ilouivi^t AFifVli*,.* • • 

Tfl 0 hl>inr 1 Pnrk Micb 

52,950 

14 



109 

83 

18 



224 

10.11 

XjlKilinUU ini^i iTaivu-%^ 
1a/^Va/in \4iph 

65, 187 

17 

83 


826 

46 

26 


168 

600 

ll.W 

y CM &01f U 1 fl 

IToloTnovnn 

64,786 


7 

7 

168 

23 




195 

11.05 

T^nQlna X4irH 

78,397 


14 


163 

97 

44 

17 


326 

15.16 

X^OMOIIIK 9 - •• •• • 

14n«kAimn. Mich 

41.390 

13 

10 


181 

68 

17 



289 

ia49 

ioVi 

64,028 




132 


20 



162 

13,lfl 

Vnrf ITiimn Vf Icb 

31,361 




28 


11 



39 

7.11 

Jk Ult JiUJVIlif i¥i • 

fiaiHnaw Miph. 

80,715 

17 

12 


130 

19 

23 




201 

15.54 

flt IreoArkh 1^0 

80,035 




104 





104 

14,71 

QnrlnvAtfiln \1f% 

67, 527 




97 





97 

ia9i 

T^iiftA Mrtrit 

39,532 




61 





61 

7.81 

T.4n#w\ln AJikhir 

76 933 


16 


63 

no 




189 

17. 7i 

ILf an/>KtcMt«>r N T4 

76,834 




62 





52 

1^4^ 

NAaHiia N fl 

31,463 



. 

87 





87 


Allantl/e PitV^N J 

6^ 198 



61 

123 


13 



197 

12.8 

T^avnnnA N J 

88,070 


10 

_ 

109 


82 



186 

18,0 

niiV^mAAld M J 

88,077 





69 




09 

7,5 

JUM/UII J IW^MXi f •••••••• 

ir.aaf PrancrA. ^.J 

68.020 




84 




34 

10.1 

TrnKrtkrari N J 

69. 361 




82 

94 


24 



150 

9.6 

Yrvinirtnn N J 

66,733 





40 




40 

. mo 

M-i W I1J|^ IrllLJ 9 •• 

40,716 




24 





24 


MAn»/*lAir N J 

42, 017 

-- -r » ^ 



116 



7 



122 

V 

ATJl/IilA/lOU f -• 

'Maw Tininawiclr bl J 

34,666 




63 





63 


AeV*V Xrl UU9 

North Barren. N J 

40,714 




la 

--- 




18 

5t9 

PntniTA N J 

36,396 

__ 



61 

89 

96 



196 

7,i 

PatYfdc N J 

6^966 

__ 



124 





134 

13,1 

P«rlh Amhov NT.J 

43, 616 




87 





87 


A villi T^AMiMJXjy p A'l «#••••« 

PlnitiflAld N J 

34,423 

__ - 



107 





107 

7.1 

TTnlnn Pitv. bX J 

6^664 





83 






88 

lai 

W«t New York. N.J . 

87, i07 




41 





41 

7 ; 

▼ f vDW V rT A VI iaf ■* ¥ mw ^ m m 

AmalArdaiTt. N.Y 

34,817 




63 

88 

. . . _ _ 



88 

7.1 

Anhnm N.Y 

36,652 

. 



M 






64 

u 

4»lALflJI LMf 1 ▼ • A 

BiTirharntmi. N.Y_ 

76,662 

as 



204 

78 

121 



479 

111 

YClmirA N Y 

47,897 





97 





97 

8. 

JamMt/iwn. N Y 

46. IM 

10 

- 


123 






13J 


New Bnclielle N Y 

64,OOC 



ai 

68 

18 



117 

10 

Niagara Fal^ N.Y 

76.46C 





861 

li 

14 




448 

17.1 

Pooghkaepsie, N.Y 

40,28i 





161 

61 





M li 
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Tabl* Ui.—Pofviatwn of oily, nxiniher of exceptional children enrolled in enecial 

“ ««MmM i. fMic da, ,chaj 

GROUP II.-OITIRfl OF 80,000 TO SO^ogp POPULATION-Contlnued 


TotaL. 


ERIC 



lorac, N.Y_ 

Icbeoectady, N,Y 

Tn)y. N.Y.; 

LAnslnffburt distriot| 
Union distnot. 
Fttertown, N.Y 

While Plains. N.v::::: 

iftheviUe, N*C 

[Jhiflotta. N.O 
Qeveland HalfhCa. 

Ohio 

Eist CJeyeland, Ohio I 

H&milt 4 >D. Ohio.. 
Uk 0 wood» Ohio., 
itoia, Ohio.. 

/orain. Ohio 
iiosfleld, Ohio 
iirioD, Ohio... 

</fwark. Ohio 

Garwood, Ohio... 
Portsiuouth, OJ^o 

Jpringfleld. Ohio 

IteubfDvllle, Ohio 

Warren, Ohio... 

SADe 5 vllie, Ohio 
idoskogoa, Okla 

dlemown, Pa. 

iethlebem, Pa 

bester, Pa. 

Pa 

luTtsburfi Pa 
hiJeton, Pa._ 
ttnaiown, Pa 
[iocastar, Pa. 

>wer Merlon. Pa. 

fcKeesport, Pa 

Jfper Darby, Pa. 

PnUUmspQit. Pa. 

rrtTp?^.. 7 

^nston, R .1 

^tuckei, R.l j 

wleeton, 8 . 0 - 

)fden. Utah.. HI* 

pjbbunr Va. 

bwport News, Va.... 

^tamouth. Va 

banoke, Va 

klllDghaxn, Waah..IIII 
tierett. Wash..^.... 
fiDiington, W.Va.III’ 
Wheeling, W.Va.: 

City diet 

Trladelphla diet 

aW';;:;- ■■ 

iCro 8 $ 6 LWh 7 

Mlson, WIs.,. . 
tkosh, Wto 

•eloe. Wto ... 7 * 

■boygan, Wb ..777 

iperlor. Wto. 

«Aifto,wto. : 


8,S7M7I 


0.851 

7,015 
11,068 
7,786 
6,030 
5,007 
6,303 
5.638 
3,900 
0. 318 
12,487 
6,589 
0,363 
6,865 
6,554 
16,585 
11,036 
11,437 
6.044 
15,393 
8,383 
13,577 
10,550 
4,085 
11,347 
7.190 
0,001 
10.441 
0.843 
12,470 
11,033 
10,686 
0,113 
7,568 
0,306 
16, 457 
6,601 
7.221 
14.250 

6,016 
3.751 
6.500 
10,344 
6,407 
11,310 
'6,631 
13,107 
6,932 
7, 343 
7,375 


1,865,778 


Tablx 11 . — Special eehooU and daeeee for ezoeptional children in diy echocl ByBleme^ 19Sl-$t 
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BHiNTnAL SXTRVBT OF EDUCATION, 1930*-1032 


Tablb 16. — Stati9tic$ cS State and private reeidenlial echooU.for eteeptiorui 

children, 19SO~Sl * T 

* 

A.— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR tHE BLIND 


Institution 
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10 
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111000 
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13 
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10 
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1864 
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13 
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30 

11 

182 

88 

161.007 

47,018 

22k 7H 


AlAhnmA InstltaU for Donf and Blind, Tailadeca, Ala 

Alabama InsUtnta for Daaf and Blind (Necro), Tallada^ 


Arlxona Stata School for the Daaf and the Blind, Tucsqn, 

Aril 

Arkansas School for the Blind (Neiro). Little Rock, Ark.. 

Arkansas School for the Blind. Little Koek. Ark 

California School for the Blind, B^kaley. Calif » 

Colorado Sdiool for Daaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, 

Colo 

ConnecUont Nursery for the Blind, fFarmins ton, Conn... 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind (School Department), 

Hartford. Conn.* 

Florida Sobool for the IjHJ and the Blind, Si. Augustine. 



Georgia Academy for the Blind, Macon, GeJ 

Idaho State School far Deaf. Gooding, -Idaho L 

Illinois School for the Blind. JacksonTllie. lU 

Indiana School for the Blind. Indianapolis, Ind 

Iowa Sobool for the Blind. Vinton, Iowa 

Kansas State School for t^ Blind. Kansas City, Kens... 

Kentucky School for the Blind. Lhaisrille, KjJ 

Louisiana State School for the Blindt^Baton Rouge, La... 
Louisiana State School far the Negro Blind. SootlandriU^ 


Maryland School for the Blind, Orerlea. Md 

Marirland School for the Coloied Blind and Deet Orar- 

lea, Md 

Perkins Institution and MaichnaeUe Sobool for the 

Blind. Watertown, Mas 

Michigan ScIkk)! for tha BU^ Landng. 

Minnaeota SUte School for the BUnd/Faiibault. Minn — 

Missiseippi School far the Blind. Jackson. Mbs 

Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo 

Montana State School for the Deaf and the Blind and 

Training School for Feeble-minded, Boulder, Mont 

Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nehr. 


Institute tor Blind, Sisters of hi. Joseph of Pe^ Jersey 

City, NJ 

Arthur Sonshine Home end Kindergarten for Blind 

Babies, Summit, NJ 

New Mexico School for the Blind. Alamogordo, N.Mex... 

New York State School for the Blind, BataFla, N.Y 

Dyker Heights Home for Blind Children, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CethoUo Institute for the Blind, New York (East 221 

Street and Paulding Awenue), N.Y 

New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, New 

Ycrk (m Pelham Parkway. N.Y.).! 

State ScDool for the Blind, Rs^h, N.C 

Stete School for the Blind and the Deaf (Negro). Raleigh. 
N.O. 

North Dakota Sdiool for tbs Blind, Dathi^te. N.Dak 

Ohio State School for the Blind, Columbus. Ohio 

Oklahoma School for the Blind, Muskogee, Okla 

Oregon Stata School for the Blind, Salem, Otm 

RoyerGreayee School for the Blind, King of Aussia, Pa . 

8t. Mary's Institution for Blind, I^aasdal^ Pa. 

Pennsylvania Institutioa for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

I 

1 Does ikit Inclnde pupils taking vocational oourees only. 
* Includes eehool for the deef. 
f lodudee 3 who teach both deaf an<M|nd. 

< Available data wece Incomplete, 
tlndades Negro depertmani. . 

3 Intiudae iohooli for the deaf and tha faeUa-mlnded. • 


'ABUt \e.—StaHttie$ of StaU and^ pri»at« rtndential , $ckooh for exeeptional 

chUdrtn, 19S0—S1 — CoDtinued 

A.— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


EDTJCAnON OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Y7 


InstltntloD 


return PennsylwU^ School for the Blind, Pittaburfh. 

ft. • 

nth CiToUni School for Dec/ and Blind, Cedar Spring, 
8.C.®. . ... 

Hth DtkoU School tor the Blind, Gary, S.Dak 

^anes^ School for the Blind, NaahTllIe. Tenik . 
anesme School for the Blind (Negro). Nashvfll^ Tenn 
aas Deaf, Dnm^ and Blind InsUtuUon for Coiorad 

ToathSn^Oftln, Tax 

mm School for the Blind. Aostln: Tax 

tih School for the Deaf and thi^llnd, Ogd^, Utah, 
bfinii 8tat« School for Cokwad DmJ and Blindl* 

(jbfldrao. Newport Nawa, Va 

hxliiia SdK>ol for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton. Va 
rahlncton State School for the Blind, Vancouver, Wash 
r^Viri^da School for Colocad Deal and Blind, Inatl* 

Mt Vtiglnia 

Remney, W.ya 

hoQoain School for the Blind, JanasTllle, WU.. .! I 
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20 


1102,080 


100.000 
7 S4.AOO 
60 
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} 70,021 


SMOft 

100,000 

41,860 
10ft, 420 
fi 0,200 

H81I 

106,000 

141,416 




127,705 


16,007 

14,857 

61,000 

5^666' 

S.S40 

44,726 


12^600 

06,000 

28,000 


1106,304 

MOfi^OOO 

40,861 

80,8a 

MKOOO 

80,000 

> 100,000 

•41,300 

■110.7S0 

66,200 

•64, SU 

•106,000 

141,416 


B— RE8IDENTUL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


libtma Inatitute for Deaf Blind, Talladega, Ala ... 
Mama Inatitute for Deaf dd Blind ^ecro)TTalhulefa, 


rtaoQi State School for the Deal and the Blind, Tucaon, 

irii . 

ikiosea School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark “.’.’III”! 

yMornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif 

Jonpba Home for Deaf Mutea, Oakland, Calif 

pb^o School for Deaf and Blind, Colorado Sprl^, 

[jitlcOriiSc^'te&'bi^MViu^ 

Bvlctn Sobool for the Deef, West Hartford, Conn 

itambla Inetltotion for the Deal. Waahloxton. D.O.: 
Oallandet CoUace 1 

glindAil School 

^a School far tba Deaf and ti^ A^pstli^^^ 


ttflaSdiool for the Deaf, Cava Sprh^, aa.*...r'ril^ 
iho State MmI for Deaf and Blind, G^ing, Idaho... 


e Epbpheta Sobool for tha Deaf, Chicago, iS. 

Iflols School for the Jackaonyilkslll 

6 tna State School tor tha Deaf, Indianap^ Ind 

n School for the Deaf. Oounefl Blufb, to«^ 

m School tor the DeaLOlathe, Kane 

itoeinr Bdiool for theDaaf, Danville, Ky 

Bkiana State Sobool for DeM, Baton kooga. La. 

iechaba Inatitnta for tba Deaf, Ohinchuba. La........ 

foe Solu^tor the Datf, Portland. Maine. 

Xnvijr Sobool tor the Daaf, BalUmora. Md... 

f^d SUta School for the Daaf, Fradariok, Md 

8 dt^ tor Deaf OhUdron, Keogington, Md.... 
ryUnd 8 d^ tor the Oolofwd Blind and Deaf, 

^lea, Md 

rvly School te tha Datf, Be^^ Mas.. 

too School tor tha Deaf, Boeton, MM 4 

fke School for Deaf, Northandpton, Maea 

loehidai aohooi for tha daaf. 

Incladee achool tor the blind. 

[oohidee 3 who tai^ both daaf and bUiid. 
l^udet Nim dapartmanL 

aU gradea. 
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1145,666 

18,706 

86,646 

199,600 

405,^)01 

7,565 

201.966 

111.967 
112,269 

149.2fi0 

168. 6J2 

6i'd62~ 


339,529 

188,600 

286,569 

168,208 

178,000 

260,060 


366,514 

7.344 

^7,615 

50^000 

60,864 

863 

65,522 

16,643 

66,000 

66,114 


50.400 

19.686 


107,664 

62.299 


60.600 

ioi'Mo' 


108,860 

46,728 


100,578 


65,600 

48,'6o6' 

i7,'»9‘ 


45,000 

7,016 

31,860 
17, p 


1145,666 

^ia706^ 

^86,646 

211,600 

21^722 

8,408 

»• M2. 167 
111,987. 
127,186 

160^782 

1 ^ 168,622 
86,000 
69,641 
20,936 
339,539 
186,956 
286,569 
168.579 
178,000 
200,060 


68,672 


103,660 

16,488 

106,881 

56,147 


446,794 
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BIENNIAL B17BYET OF EDUCATION, 1M(H1982 


Tabui 18. — Statittie$ StaU and prtpaU randanUal »ehooU tor eteniiomd 

ckHdrtn, I9S0S1 — CootiniMd i 

B— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOB THE DEAF— Coattoowl 


ItttUtuUOD 


SET&h ralkr Hoqm for Younf Doaf ChlMren, Roibory* 

Mtm.M 

KranMicml Latherm Daaf-Mata DtUoit, 

m3i A. 

Michinui S<d»ool for the EW, Flint, Mich 

W. Roby Allen School fgr the Deaf, Farlt^t, Minn 

Minnesota School lor the Deat FarfbanlL Minn 

Mbalsslp^ School for the De^ Jackaon, MteJ 

Mbaoori School lor the Deaf, Faltoo, Mo.^ 

Onirml InsUtuU for the Deaf, St. Lode, 

81. Joeeph InsUtataior Deaf-Mutee, St Louis, 

Montana State School lor the Deaf and the Blind and 
Trainlnc SchcaUor Feeble-Minded, Boulder, Mont.*.. 

NehmkaSchoqFlor the Deaf, Omaha, Nehr 

New Jersey S09M lor the Deaf, West Trenton. N J 

New Maxloo School lor the Deaf, Santa Fe. N.jMeK 
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Bute Refonnatory for Ne^ Boys, Columbia, 

8<mth Caroiina indm^id S^ooJ tor ^ys. 

Plorehoe, S.C.^ 

Bonny Oaks IndostrUl Sdiool, East Chatt^ 

Doo^, Tenn 

SUte Trainliw and Agricultural School for Boys. 

NaahvUfo| T^.» 

Tennessee Vocational School for Girls, Tulla* 

homa, Tenn 

Harris County School for Girls, BeUahk Tm.V. 

Glrla Training School, QainatvjUe, Tex 

6UU Juvenile Training Soboet^or boys), GaUa* 

vine. Tex Jj 

Bexar Connty Tnining SeboW for Girls, Ban 
Antonio, Tex. 

Vermont Indnsi 
Virginia Home 
Bon Air, Va 
Vir^ia htani 

▼er, Va 

Virginia Industrial School for Boys. Maidena, Va. 
famgyal HomeBehool for Colored Oirls^ Peaks 

n jtattmated. • * * 

»Inelitdes departtnent ISr Negro buys 


216 

883 

786 

* 60 
347 

100 


254 

70 

00 

601 

618 

400 

200 

87 

281 

425 

1,186 

200 

77 

182 

n 

866 

872 


Num- 

ber 

teach- 

ers 


16 

I 


7 

7 

8 

10 

10 

20 

4 

16 

8 

8 

6 

28 


801 

126 


n260<e 16 
1 

310 
08 

160 

200 

'166 

800 

«75 
» 150 
230 

‘762 

26 
254 

a 

78 

4 

288 
»60 

108 
210 


4 

1 

0 

4 

10 

0 

11 

10 

12 

1 


14 

6 

8 

6 


Num- 

ber 

in 

school 

efbrk 


Re- 
ceipts 
from 
public 
funds. 
SUte, 
county 
or city 


m 

70 

480 

706 

406 

800 


281 

200 

884 

IM 

862 


101 

460 

866 

161 

260 

84 

100 

4 

46 


284 


187 

216 

280 

786 

80 

161 

54 

218 

160 

126 

07 


1140.000 
26.000 

22.600 

206,806 

40a073 

186,233 

86,221 

37,828 

00,210) 

216,860 

413,080 

loaooo 

lOaToo 

88,868 

87,080 

80,000 

•07.000 

100.000 

06,820 

82,700 

100,800 

38,000 


876, (too 


27,600 

OQLOOO 

83,000 

220.711 


87,822 

08,710 


17.000 

126.000 

48,030 

07,100 

7D14» 

88, no 

WOOD 


I 


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
for in- 
stnio- 
tion, 
Usch- 
ers^kal- 
-orias. j 
books. ; 
*etc. I 


Touj 

ei- 

l»eDdi- 

luite 

includ- 

ini 

capital 

outlay 


6^110 

29^872 


7,026 

ia200 

4,067 

0,036 

16,077 

10,103 

7,264 

40,628 

16^214' 

1,780 


23,600 

12,063 

88*820 

1,001 


1142,011 
A 

41. S 

353,7 

5131 

IH8 

3A« 

87.1 

Ml 

21il 
W 

imi 

loai 

334 

5M1I 

161,1 

6^i 
Ml 
107,1 


xaooo 

8.000 

14^276 

4,408 

16.000 
11,214 


T,0QO 

1,700* 

1*000 

0,000 

1,7W 


27.1 

m 

m 

22l.f 

68,4 

87.1 

81.1 


17.1 

187.1 


87.1 

Ml 

IHf 
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D.-RESIDENTIAL BOnOOLS FOR DELINQUENT CHltDREN-ConUnued 


iQ^tltUtiOD 


toUl 
J) um- 
ber 0 / 
in 

niAtei 
on roil 
dur- 
ing 
year 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
in- 
mates 
on roll 
at glT- 
en 
date 
(orea- 
timat- 
ed I 
where 
not 
Riven) 


Re- 
oeipts 
mm 
public 
funds. 
State, 
county, 
or city 


£x- 
peodi- 
turea 
for In- 
struc- 
tion, 
teach- 
cn'aal* 
arias, 
books. 

^ etc./ 


Total 

ex- 

pendi- 

tures 

includ- 

lo( 

MplI^ 

outlay 


1107, no 

S7.000 

138,380 

174.988 

44,831 


11,813 


80^883 

101230 
878 


3iiT 


?H,844 


487 


88,887 

34. 788 
831.801 

348,320 


301804 


1888 , 


8,813 


3132,800 

84.483 

133,070 

180.438 

63.148 


PubHc — Continued 
***^™*^ Hoini ite 

wi"**”*^ S^iarii' 'rvO'lrii,' MUna-' 

^niln IndMlrii'sctoiftor*'^ 

Ills IndmtrWinititnt.,'8h^^^ ^ 

PriHU 

«ltforida OW* 'TWnlM Sobool, Alaineda.''Callf 

cSy* Oot^lstoplMnl, Lat^fai... ' 

Home asd Tndntnc SdHMr'tfte 
|blf), San Prandaoo; CaBf.. ^ ««awoi iror 

Bwiblto (te lioia)V Lttd^'' 

Ajrari HidiMWal SebMl'to 
MM of d^ Stepl^ 

Bors, I 

jwoyutofmation for Coloiid Bo^ CMttt- 

Sciiiof (far bo^i ' ‘Maai' ' 

^^the Oo^ Shepherd (for girla), Detroit)' 

joWt a tte (hii^ Stephl^i Grand' Rapi^V 

moftbe Good Shipbiid Br^yii,' 

btonViSisSoidVw'dlrli''^^ *’Jn 

EKIniatad. 

““*• **••• ln»P*otlon and Unaadal eodtrol. Imnataa 


218,878 

1.000 


78,004 

S2.m 

81, 178 

BA 123 

311,010 

108,430 

18882 


7,883 188,400 


21.168 I 

84,3831 


171,888 

830.688 


8A 831 347^ 


